Introduction

poem clash with others. I am attempting to look at it in
what I believe was Eliot's way. I know there are others.

At the core of the significance of the Eumenides in
ancient times lay the idea of a supernatural pursuit of
vengeance for the sin of blood-guilt, especially for matri-
cide, foulest of all the crimes against blood and nature.
The pursuers are thought of as female spirits, dwelling
beneath the ground; though in Aeschylus they are a
numberless chorus, they are elsewhere generally identified
with the Three Furies, Tisiphone, Megaera and Alecto, and
even with a fourth figure, Nemesis; there is a fifth called
Adrasta, named by Plutarch as the daughter of Zeus and
Necessity. The others have had various origins assigned to
them. Some say they were earth-daughters from the time
when the blood of Saturn was shed on it; others that they
were the daughters of Night and the hellish river of
Acheron. But all agree that they are the divine ministers of
a divine justice, inexorably stem and cruel in the pursuit
of guilt and in its punishment. It is said that they were
held in such terror that it was dangerous to speak their
names or contemplate their temples.

It is to be noticed that their form and their function
seem to have got mixed with each other. They are as
horrifying in their nature and appearance as the punish-
ment they exact. They punish foulness, but are foul them-
selves. This, then, is the first element that Eliot has taken
over from the classics for his own Eumenides; he thinks of
them as black and midnight hags, avengeresses of blood-
guilt (the murder of a woman), that seem (to the fugitive)
to be foul themselves.

The second element, that he has taken directly from
Aeschylus, is their change of heart. In Aeschylus, their
hearts are changed; in Eliot, they seem to change, at least
in Harry's eyes. The change in Aeschylus is due to their
being won over (by the promise of being honoured with
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